ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY
two hostile blocs was circumvented and delayed by
the series of negotiations between Italy and Britain
which achieved first a Gentleman's Agreement in
1937 and then the Anglo-Italian Pact of March 1938,
both designed to preserve the status quo in the Medi-
terranean (and thus, indirectly, to keep Russia out).
The Turning-point: Munich
The crisis came to a head in September 1938.
Great Britain's unwillingness to commit herself to
France's conception of defending the status quo in
alliance with Russia steadily weakened France's
enthusiasm for the policy and the end was hastened
by the fall of the Popular Front government in
1937. When the test came over Czechoslovakia,
neither the French nor the British were prepared
to call on Russia to join them in supporting the
Czechs, and at Munich Russia was excluded. Thus
the Axis saw the triumph of its policy of destroying
Russia's alliance with the West and the guarantee
it gave to (the European status quo.
The repercussions in the Mediterranean were
immediate. Italy realized that the hostile combina-
tion which had held her spirit in bond for the last
three years was shattered. Russia had withdrawn.
Significantly the Anti-Comintern campaign dis-
appeared from the Italian press as suddenly as it
had arisen, and Italy's rejoicing at the annihilation
of the French status quo and France's consequent
loss of prestige burst out in a clamorous cry for
4Corsica, Tunis, Nice'.
The 'Mediterranean Munich*
It is as well to appreciate Italy's position at the be-
ginning of 1939. Ever since the'Sanctions' episode,
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